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REVIEWS 851 

The Origin of Property and the Formation of the Village Community. 
By Jan St. Lewinski. London: Constable & Co., 1913. 
Pp. xi+71. 3s. 6d. 

This book contains a course of lectures delivered before the London 
School of Economics. It is confined to property in land, and is an 
account of the general evolution, rather than the origin, of property in 
land among less advanced peoples. 

The author's thesis is that individual property was developed from 
a state of no-property and that the village community was a secondary 
and later development. He agrees in this with the old Roman theory 
that individual property was the "natural and primitive form of prop- 
erty" and opposes the communistic theories of Maine and Laveleye. 
This attitude is apparently due in part to the definition of property as 
a permanent possession. 

Four principles are presented as governing the evolution of property: 
the economic principle, or the desire to secure the greatest satisfaction 
of wants with the least effort; the numerical strength of the parties 
affected; the growth of population; and the relation of nature to human 
wants. The relation of nature to human wants may be influenced by 
changes either in the natural surroundings or in the human wants. 
Under equal conditions of density of population and of natural surround- 
ings — supposing always the existence of the economic principle and the 
principle of numerical strength — the same forms of property necessarily 
originate. Consequently race, imitation, legislation, and similar non- 
economic factors have no important effect on property, as is sometimes 
contended. The assumption on which this theory is evidently based is 
that the form of property is always in the interest of the majority of the 
population, that it is determined by the intellectual appreciation of 
results, and that such intellectual appreciation is inevitable and infallible. 

The logical method is, first, to state the principles of this evolution 
as hypotheses, secondly, to illustrate these principles from scattered 
sources, and thirdly, to conclude that the hypotheses have been verified. 
More than half of the linear space of the book is devoted to such illustra- 
tions, dealing principally with the property systems of Russian peasants. 
Such a method, while adapted to lecture purposes, does not furnish a 
body of data which enables the reader to verify the conclusions of the 
author. 
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